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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  CONCERN  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

Ask  any  one  what  he  thinks  of  leaderahip  and  you  will  get  a  ready 
made  answer.   "A  leader  is  juat  ae  strong  as  hia  character."   "If  you 
want  to  be  a  leader,  you  have  to  have  ambition,  know  what  you  want,  and 
go  after  it."   "The  trouble  with  moBt  leaders  is  that  they  are  too 
bossy."  Leadership  is  a  good  topic  of  conversation  and  nearly  everyone 
has  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  Conflicting  ideas  on  leadership  are 
held  by  persons  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  topic  as  wellas 
by  the  man  on  the  street. 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  research  findings  in  the 
field  of  leadership  to  determine:  (l)  what  the  areas  of  agreement  are, 
and  (2)  what  is  the  main  concern  in  the  problem  of  leadership. 

II.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LEADERSHIP 

From  the  family  circle  to  the  area  of  political  science  the 
question  of  leaderahip  permeatea  every  aspect  of  our  social  life.  The 
subject  of  leadership  is  spread  through  almost  every  area  of  writing. 
Items  on  leadership  can  be  found  in  political  speeches,  church  publica- 
tions, psychology  and  psychiatry  journals,  sociology  books,  military 
manuals,  and  popular  magazines.  Many  authorities  have  agreed  with 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  who  said,  "Leadership  is  the  most  important 
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consideration,  if  any  one  thing  is  more  important  than  another."   In  a 
study  made  by  Joseph  L.  Krieger  he  found  that  leadership  was  the  first 
choice  in  the  list  of  ten  most  significant  executive  abilities  and  per- 
sonal characteristics  required  for  effective  executive  performance.  The 

primacy  of  leadership  in  his  study  paralleled  that  of  the  American 
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Management  Association  Survey. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  two  dozen  specialized  research 
centers  in  the  United  States  gathering  and  evaluating  facts  in  the  study 
of  leadership.  In  addition  to  the  civilian  projects  the  armed  forces 
have  their  own  research  installations.   "During  recent  years  these  civil- 
ian and  military  centers  have  been  researching  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
six  million  dollars  a  year.  "5  Some  of  the  main  research  studies  are 
listed  by  Krieger  in  his  discussion  of  "Research  in  Leadership."^ 

Research  being  done  in  the  field  of  leadership  is  evident.  The 
need  for  leaders  and  the  variety  of  tasks  connected  with  leadership  is 
recognizable.  An  article  in  the  "Harvard  Business  Review"  states  it  this 
way: 


Business  management  generally  is  painfully  aware  of  its  need 
for  qualified  leadership  at  the  top  and  at  intermediate  levels. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  its  frantic  (and  largely  unsuccessful) 
efforts  to  find  or  develop  persons  to  fill  these  positions. ^ 


III.   REASONS  FOR  THE  INTEREST  IN  LEADERSHIP 

Typical  of  our  Western  society  is  a  belief  that  leaders  are  "made" 
not  "born."  This  belief  in  potential  leadership  may  be  epitomized  by  the 
some  times  cynical  comment  "any  boy  can  become  President."  The  concept 
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of  leader ship  as  learnable  behavior  through  education,  free  discussion, 
and  rational  organization  was  supported  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  In  a 
sense,  leadership  was  accessible  to  all  men  of  will  and  intellect — the 
"natural  aristoi"  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours  we  rely  on  the  effective 
functioning  of  individuals.   Individuals  function  in  a  multitude  of 
groupB  in  the  home,  community,  school,  church,  business,  union  and  in 
various  aspects  of  the  government.  We  recognize  that  each  group  must 
successfully  perform  its  function  if  a  democratic  society  is  to  survive. 
To  have  responsible  people  in  business,  in  government,  in  education,  and 
in  the  armed  forces  brings  the  subject  of  leadership  to  a  focal  point  of 
concern. 

With  a  belief  in  the  possibility  and  legitimacy  of  leadership 
being  learned,  end  the  current  search  and  demand  for  new  and  better  lead- 
ers, we  are  faced  with  a  grave  social  problem. 

Leadership,  in  short,  is  as  much  a  social  problem  as  unemployment, 
housing,  or  race  relations.   Like  other  social  problems,  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  and  formulated  in  terms  of  specific  values,.. .social 
problems  become  such,  not  alone  because  they  impair  some  social  en- 
tity or  disrupt  some  settled  routine,  but  also  because  th^ challenge 
or  transgress  an  important  value. 

To  go  into  great  length  in  a  discussion  of  democratic  values  that 

have  been  disrupted  by  the  present  world  crisis,  and  evoke  the  clamor  for 

leadership,  would  constitute  a  study  in  itself.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 

indicate  that  the  present  social  and  political  crisis  does  give  rise  to 

the  great  interest  in  the  study  of  leadership. 


The  present  crisis  of  freedom  and  order  in  Western  Society— and 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  problem  of  leadership— would  be  easier  to 
resolve  were  it  plainly  the  outcome  of  antagonistic  forces  of  good 
and  evil.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  present  premonitions  of  disast- 
er and  the  whole  tragic  sense  of  life  so  evident  in  modern  literature 
arise  from  a  cultural  condition  in  which  we  eee  the  things  we  value 
destroyed  or  weakened  by  elements  we  also  value.   Thus  on  the  one 
hand  we  prize  equalitarian  democracy,  individualism  secularism, 
science,  and  the  liberating  impersonalities  of  modern  industrial 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  continue  to  venerate  tradi- 
tion, the  coporate  moralities  of  family,  church,  and  community, 
close  personal  involvement  in  clear  moral  context,  and  secure  social 
status.   Conflicts  between  these  values  in  the  modern  Western  world 
symbolize  our  deepest  social  conflicts  and  make  difficult  the  per- 
spective of  leadership. 7 

When  we  study  the  rise  of  big  government,  big  business,  big  labor, 
and  big  social  institutions,  and  place  this  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
dividuals frame  of  reference  that  emphasizes,  democracy,  individualism, 
security  and  freedom,  we  begin  to  understand  the  implications  and  relev- 
ance of  the  interest  in  the  study  of  leadership. 
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CHAPTER  II 

APPROACHES  TO  LEADERSHIP 

Current  literature  end  research  refer  to  a  variety  of  different 
things  when  the  term  "leader"  is  used.  I  will  discuss  two  types  of  lead- 
ers that  have  been  involved  in  most  approaches  to  the  study  of  leadership. 
In  one  approach  the  leader  is  considered  as  one  having  "formal  authority." 
In  the  second  approach  considered,  the  leader  is  conceived  as  a  member  of 
the  group  who  influences  group  behavior. 

I.   TYPES  OF  LEADERSHIP 

My  attempt  to  classify  the  meanings  of  leadership  revealed  that 
essential  distinctions  have  been  made.  Ross  and  Hendry  distinguish 
between  the  following  types  of  leadership: 

(1)  The  person  who  has  achieved  pre-eminence  by  unique  atain- 
ment,  who  is  ahead  of  his  group,  a  person  of  the  caliber  of  an 
Einstein;  (2)  the  person  who  by  designation,  for  what  ever  reason, 
has  been  given  official  leadership  status  involving  formal  author- 
ity, who  is  the  head  of  his  group;  and  (5)  the  person  who  emerges 
in  a  given  situation  aa  capable  of  helping  the  group  determine  and 
achieve  its  objectives  and/or  maintain  and  strengthen  the  group 
itself,  who  1b  a  head  of  his  group.1 

Since  most  studies  of  leadership  give  little  attention  to  the 

individual  characterized  as  "genius"  or  "extremely  competent"  I  will  be 

concerned  with  only  two  types  of  leadership. 

II.   LEADERSHIP  AMD  FORMAL  AUTHORITY 

The  person  who  has  been  given  official  leadership  statue  involving 
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formal  authority,  as  an  index  to  leadership,  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
comments  of  Cecil  Gtibb: 

When  once  the  group  activity  has  become  dominated  by  an  estab- 
lished and  accepted  organization,  leadership  tends  to  disappear... 
any  continuance  of  the  organization  as  such.. .represents  a  tran- 
sition to  a  process  of  domination  or  headship. 2 

There  appears  to  be  two  implications  of  this  reference »  first, 
the  exclusion  of  leadership  from  formal  groups  which  are  dominated  with 
explicit  rules  and  specific  procedures;  second,  the  form  of  authority  in 
leadership  is  the  fluidity  of  informal  groups  (popular  selection). 

This  approach  to  leadership  poses  two  of  the  problems  that  any 
study  of  leadership  faces.  First,  how  do  leaders  attain  their  position? 
Second,  what  methods  of  leadership  should  be  employed  once  a  leader  has 
arrived?  The  word  "authority"  seems  to  bother  many  writers  in  this  field. 
In  a  democracy,  we  are  naturally  concerned  with  leadership  of  "free" 
people.  This  according  to  Haiman  is  the  crucial  issue  of  our  time. 

To  write  and  talk  about  the  leadership  of  free  people  is  to 
get  perched  on  two  horns  of  a  dilemma. . ..Can  people  be  both  led 
and  free?... To  be  free,  according  to  Webster's  dictionary,  means 
to  be  independent,  uncontrolled,  unrestricted,  or  "not  subject  to 
external  power."  In  short,  it  means  not  to  be  led.  The  issue 
seems  clearly  and  simply  drawn.  To  be  led  or  not  to  be  led— that 
would  appear  to  be  the  question. ? 

Dr  Haiman  goes  on  to  point  out  that  since  people  have  an  effect 

upon  one  another,  freedom  is  a  relative  matter  of  degree.  The  real 

question  is  more  properly  understood  as  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way 

human  behavior  should  be  influenced  by  others.  In  brief,  how  shall  we  be 

led?  The  selection  of  a  leader  or  the  employment  of  methods  in  leader- 
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ship,  even  in  a  "free"  society,  ere  not  possible  without  some  formal 
mechanism  of  democratic  procedure. 

III.   LEADERSHIP  AND  GROUP  STRUCTURING 

It  seems  impossible  to  limit  leadership  to  groups  which  are  void 
of  any  established  form  of  organization.  A  group  ie  always  structured 
by  some  common  elements  that  bind  it  together.  Group  behavior  is  never 
random.  Fichter,  after  listing  some  eight  characteristics  op-  a  group, 
gives  the  following  definition: 

A  group  is  an  identifiable,  structured,  continuing  collectivity 
of  social  persons  who  enact  reciprocal  roles  according  to  socail 
norms,  interests,  and  values  in  the  pursuit  of  common  goals.. •• 

With  this  understanding  of  "group"  we  can  go  back  to  the  third 
type  of  leadership  stated  by  Ross  and  Hendry:  "  person  who  emerges  in  a 
given  situation  as  capable  of  helping  the  group  determine  end  achieve  its 
objectives  and/or  maintain  and  strengthen  the  group  itself." 

Here  a  leader  ia  described  as  one  who  facilitates  group  action 
toward  a  goal.  An  approach  to  this  concept  of  leadership  is  treated 
rather  extensively  by  Gouldner  in  the  following  way: 

The  leader  is  one  who  may  legitimately,  or  "rightfully,"  struc- 
ture the  group's  behavior.  Those  individuals,  then,  whose  behavior 
results  in  the  channeling  of  the  behavior  of  others  because  it  is 
viewed,  at  least  to  some  degree,  as  invoking  a  moral  obligation, 
will  be  regarded  as  leaders.   The  reasons  why  a  leader's  stimuli 
may  be  held  as  legitimate  are  varied.  The  leader  might  be  viewed 
as  being  a  person  with  unusual  endowments;  perhaps  because  of  Mb 
knowledge  or  expertise,  or  because  he  exemplifies  other  qualities 
valued  by  the  group. 

Individuals,  therefore,  emitting  legitimate,  group-petterning 
stimuli,  whether  "order,"  "commands,"  "instructions,"  or 
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"suggestions,"  will  be  considered  leaders  regardless  of  their 
degree  of  attainments  or  their  social  status.  In  this  concep- 
tion, leaders  may  be  democratic  or  authoritarian,  formally  or 
informally  recognized,  and  operating  within  a  group  which  may 
not  have  an  "established"  organization. 

Leadership  is  in  this  sense  a  role  which  an  individual  occupies 
at  a  given  time  in  a  given  group.   A  leader  is  not  a  total  person- 
ality, but  a  person  who  in  certain  stuations  emit  legitimate 
group  patterning  stimuli.   Clearly,  the  same  individual  can  be 
both  follower  end  leader  in  two  different  "segments"  of  his  life 
or  in  the  same  segment  at  different  times. 5 

aouldner's  concept  of  "group-patterning"  stimuli  is  more  compre- 
hensive then  saying  that  a  leader  "integrates"  group  behsvior.   Some 
members  of  the  group  may  be  in  opposition  or  in  apathy  to  a  leader's 
behavior;  which  either  verbally,  written,  or  gestural  stimulates  the 
patterning  of  group  behavior  toward  goal  achievement.  It  is  evident 
that  a  group  which  has  many  things  in  common  may  run  into  conflict  and 
stoppage  of  movement  toward  the  goal.  The  function  of  the  leader  is  to 
resolve  the  conflict  and/or  facilitate  group  action  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  goal. 

The  main  difference  between  these  two  approaches  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  source  of  "authority"  in  leadership.  The  approach 
that  3oulder  sets  forth  is  by  far  the  more  comprehensive  and  dynamic. 
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CHAPTER  III 
LEADERSHIP  "PHENOMENA" 

When  leadership  is  considered  in  Buch  dynamic  terms,  as  it  is  by 
Grouldner  and  many  others,  new  areas  of  study  become  evident.  Areas  of 
study  in  this  chapter  will  include  the  leader,  the  situation  and  the 
group.  They  will  be  treated  as  part  of  the  "evolution"  in  the  study  of 
leadership  phenomena.   Leadership  will  be  viewed  from  the  importance  of 
the  leader's  traits,  the  critque  of  the  situationists,  and  the  influence 
of  group  dynamics. 

Sanford's  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  starts  with  the  idea 
that;  "there  are  three  basic  and  delineable  factors  in  any  leadership 
phenomena:  (a)  the  leader,  (b)  the  situation,  and  (c)  the  follower... 
we  must  ultimately  deal— and  deal  simultaneously— with  each  of  these 
factors."1  This  involves  areas  of  study  that  have  not  always  been  of 
concern  to  people  doing  research  in  leadership. 

I.   LEADERSHIP  AND  THE  PER30N 

In  the  past  the  study  of  the  qualities  of  the  individual  as  a 
leader  seemed  to  be  quite  natural.  The  qualities  that  permitted  an 
individual  to  become  cr  remain  a  leader  were  thought  to  be  located  in 
the  leader.  It  was  postulated  that  leadership  could  be  explained  in 
terms  of  "traits"  the  leader  possessed.  One  of  the  early  studies  of 
leadership  characterises  was  proposed  by  two  military  men,  Arthur 
Miller  and  Edward  Munson.   A  study  that  is  frequently  commented  on 
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was  made  by  Charles  Bird  in  1940.  Bird  made  some  twenty  different 
studies.  He  listed  some  seventy-nine  traits,  and  found  thet  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  traits  mentioned  were  common  to  four  or  more  investigations.^ 
A  more  recent  and  comprehensive  study  in  this  erea  has  been  accomplished 
by  Ralph  M.  Stogdill.  Stogdill's  "traits"  include  the  following* 

(l)  physical  and  constitutional  factors:  height;  weight;  physique; 
energy;  health;  appearance;  (2)  intelligence;  (5)  self-confidence 
(A)  sociability;  (5)  will(such  as  talkativeness,  cheerfulness, 
geniality,  enthusiasm,  expressiveness,  alertness,  and  originality). 5 

The  inadequacies  of  the  trait  approach  have  been  discussed  rather 
extensively  by  Souldner.  Not  commenting  on  the  investigational  technique 
of  the  studies,  he  points  out  that  there  is  no  listing  of  traits  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  It  is  also  evident  to  him  that  some  of  the 
traits  mentioned  in  a  single  list  are  not  mutually  exclusive  (i.e., 
Miller  list  tact,  judgment,  and  common  sense  as  leadership  traits). 
Frequently  these  "trait"  studies  do  not  discriminate  between  traits  aid- 
ing in  the  achievement  of  leadership  and  those  utilized  in  maintaining 
leadership.  Usually  there  is  no  questions  asked  as  to  how  these  traits 
developed.  It  is  just  inferred  that  the  leaders'  possession  of  certain 
traits  help  explain  how  he  became  a  leader.  Finally,  according  to 
Qouldner,  there  is  no  account  given  to  the  fact  that  the  same  "trait" 
will  function  differently  in  personalities  that  are  differently  organized. 

In  the  "trait  theory"  of  leadership  there  is  a  dominant  tendency 
to  assume  that  leadership  is  something  that  resides  in  the  individual. 
There  are  some  who  would  insist  that  an  efficient  leader  is  a  person  who 
is  capable,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  of  producing  the  same  results 
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in  any  given  situation.  Depuy  implies  that  there  is  a  universality  of 
characteristics  in  all  successful  American  leaders. 

Nevertheless,  the  pattern  exists,  and  clearly  visible  as  its 
major  threads  are  six  definite  characteristics  which  all  success- 
full  American  leaders  have  shared,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree: 
professional  military  competence,  and  understanding  of  the  human 
tools  of  the  commander,  insistence  in  high  standards  of  training 
and  discipline,  ability  to  inspire  their  men,  unquestioned  person- 
al courage,  and  consistent  perseverance  and  determination  in  the 
face  of  adversity. 5 

In  spite  of  what  may  be  said  about  the  "trait"  approach  to  the 
atudy  of  leadership  almost  every  theory  of  leadership  includes  some 
personel  characteristics  of  the  leader.  There  are  others,  however,  who 
insist  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  leadership  traits  in  general. 
They  maintain  that  leadership  traits  are  always  manifested  in  concrete, 
particular  situations. 

II.   LEADERSHIP  AND  THE  SITUATION 

In  the  summary  of  leadership  studies,  William  Jenkins  states: 

Leadership  is  specific  to  the  particular  situation  under  in- 
vestigation. Who  becomes  a  leader  of  a  given  group  engaging  in 
a  particular  activity  and  whet  the  leadership  characteristics 
are  in  the  given  case  are  a  function  of  the  specific  situation 
including  the  measuring  instruments  employed." 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  fostered  the  situational  studies  of 

traits  is  implied  by  the  questionable  proposition,  such  as  that  held 

by  Depuy,  that  leadership  traits  are  universal  and  do  not  vary  with  the 

situation.  If  this  were  true  a  number  of  things  should  follows   (l)  the 

traits  which  make  a  person  a  leader  in  one  situation  and  with  one  group 
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would  make  him  a  leader  in  any  situation  and  with  any  group,  and  (2) 
per elating  or  habitual  group  activities,  be  it  playing  cowboys,  engaging 
in  a  game  of  tennis,  or  armed  robbery  do  not  set  limitations  on  the  suc- 
cessful leader;  finally,  (5)  the  traits  of  a  leader  can  overcome  any 
repelling  or  selection  mechanism  within  the  group,  regardless  of  age, 
sex,  education  or  occupation. 

To  ignore  the  situation  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the  consider- 
ation of  leadership  is  a  mistake.  According  to  Gibb  the  situational 
aspect  in  the  study  of  leadership  includes  at  least  four  elements: 
"(1)  the  structure  of  interpersonal  relatione  within  a  group?  (2)  group 
characteristics;  (5)  characteristics  of  the  total  culture  of  the  group 
and  its  member;  and,  (4)  the  physical  conditions  and  the  task  that  con- 
fronts the  group. "7  Oibb  indicates  that  there  is  no  one  type  of  leader- 
ship personality.   In  one  situation  leadership  status  may  be  achieved 
because  an  individual  has  superior  knowledge  in  a  field  which  others 
notice,  see,  and  come  to  depend  upon.   Another  person  may  achieve  leader- 
ship because  he  has  a  quiet,  helpful  interest  in  his  fellow  group-members 
or  is  a  good  "contact."  Leadership  does  not  reside  exclusively  in  the 
individual  but  in  his  functional  relationship  with  other  members  of  his 
group. 

Emphasizing  the  relative  fluidity  of  leadership  traits,  Murphy 
points  out  that  the  "self-confidence"  of  a  work  leader  may  disappear  if 
his  group  is  placed  in  a  "parlor"  situation.   Or  that  a  leader  noted  for 
his  "dominance"  may  become  "shy"  when  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  his 
skills  are  not  useful.  Thus,  not  only  must  the  group  in  which  the  leader 
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operates  be  considered,  but  also  the  situation  which  the  group  encount- 
ers. 

The  interaction  between  skills  and  situations  began  to  point  out 
some  interesting  fields  of  study.  The  experience  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  as  it  has  been  reported  by  its  Assessment  Staff  re- 
veals the  following: 

A  member  of  an  organization  who  cannot  do  what  is  expected  of 
him  is  immediately  confronted  by  the  stress  of  self-criticism  and 
criticism,  implicit  or  explicit,  from  his  supervisor  and  from  his 
co-workers. .. .Thus,  as  soon  as  the  strength  of  one  component— in 
this  case  that  of  specific  ability— drops  below  a  certain  minimum, 
other  components  are  similarly  affected,.. .Contrariwise,  a  man 
whose  talents  are  exactly  suited  to  the  job  assigned  to  him  and 
who,  therefore,  attains  or  surpasses  the  level  of  social  expecta- 
tion for  him,  will  be  continually  encouraged  by  signs  of  approval 
and  of  respect  from  his  associates,  and  under  these  conditions, 
his  energy  and  iniative,  motivation,  effective  intelligence, 
emotional  stability,  and  social  relations  are  likely  to  reach 
their  maximum.  ° 

In  the  light  of  our  culture,  where  we  have  a  relatively  high 
division  of  labor  and  degree  of  specialization,  skills  may  facilitate 
ascent  to  or  success  in  leadership. 

Another  "universal  trait"  that  has  peered  out  of  the  cracks  of 
the  situationist  is  intelligence.   That  is:   "(a)  the  leader  tends  to 
have  an  intelligence  higher  than  the  average  in  his  group,  and  (b)  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  superiority  of  intelligence  which  a  leader  may  possess. "1° 

Some  psychologist  have  taken  issue  with  this.  They  maintain  that, 
"The  results  seem  to  show  that  'great  men',  including  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  public  life  of  Europe  and  America,  range  all  the  way  from  dull 
normal  to  genius. "*■*■ 
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It  appears  quite  possible  that  if  any  universal  traits  are  found 
in  leadership  that  they  will  be  found  in  the  situationally  orientated 
studies* 

The  diversity  in  leadership  traits  is  presumed  to  be  in  response 
to  the  diversity  of  the  situation  and  the  group.  There  have  been, 
however,  studies  to  indicate  that  all  human  groups  contain  some  elements 
in  common. 

III.   LEADERSHIP  AND  THE  GROUP 

If  leadership  traits  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  situation  and  group, 
attention  must  also  be  given  to  similarities  as  well  as  diversities.  It 
is  maintained  that  all  social  groups  ere  in  certain  respects  similiar. 
The  similarity  comprises  needs  which  the  group  must  satisfy  if  it  is  not 
to  be  disorganized  and  discontinued.  In  discussing  the  basic  types  of 
group  functions  Cartwright  states  that:   "It  appears  that  most,  or  per- 
haps all,  group  objectives  can  be  subsumed  under  one  of  two  headings: 

(a)  the  achievement  of  some  specific  group  goal,  or  (b)  the  maintenance 
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or  strengthening  of  the  group  itself." 

Leadership  functions,  within  this  context,  are  all  member  actions 

and  all  group  functions  which  help  the  group  achieve  its  objectives.   In 

this  broad  concept,  leadership  is  conceived  as  a  quanity  which  a  person 

may  display  in  varying  degree  rather  that  some  "trait"  he  either  has  or 

does  not  have.   Similarly,  leadership,  to  some  degree,  may  be  possessed 

by  any  member  of  the  group.  When  this  concept  is  carried  to  a  logical 

conclusion  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  "leader"  of  a  group. 
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Most  theorists  prefer  to  make  some  distinction  between  member  and 
leader  functions.  These  functions  may  be  planning,  decision  making,  or 
coordinating.  Krech  and  Crutchfield  list  fourteen  functions  which  a 
leader  may  perform.  They  assert  that  the  nature  of  the  group  task  often 
influences  the  kind  of  leadership  behavior  within  a  specific  group. 

Experimental  findings  by  Garter  and  his  associates  indicate  that 
the  behavior  and  functions  of  the  leader  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
group  task.  When  confronted  with  reasoning  tasks  the  leader  asked  for 
information  and  facts.  When  on  mechanical  assembly,  he  expresses  the 
desire  that  something  be  done  and  worked  actively  with  the  men.  In  a 
discussion  group  the  leader  was  more  likely  to  give  information  and  ask 
for  expressions  of  opinion. 

Oroup  functions  are  considered  to  influence  the  actions  required 
by  its  members,  under  various  conditions,  if  they  are  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  Leadership  functions  are  considered  to  be  those  acts  which 
help  the  group  members  take  part  in  these  actions. 

The  discussion  of  "Leadership  Phenomena11  suggests  that  leadership 
is  a  dynamic  concept.   The  leader  undoubtedly  has  some  traits  or  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  him  from  other  members  of  the  group.  Certain- 
ly the  situation  or  task  that  the  group  is  engaged  in  affects  the  type 
of  leader  chosen.   It  is  also  reasonable  to  see  how  the  group  structure 
affects  leadership  and  makes  it  possible  for  many  members  to  perform 
leadership  functions. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  when  we  consider  lead- 
ership we  must  ultimately  deal  with  its  framework— the  leader,  the  sit- 
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uation  and  the  group.  To  deal  with  them  simultaneously  we  muat  view 
them  in  a  "concrete"  organization  that  permits  their  examination. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FORMAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  LEADERSHIP 

Research  in  leadership  is  marked  by  the  progressive  study  of  lead- 
ership as  "an  extremely  complex  social  phenomenon. ■*  Leadership  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  interactional  phenomenon."   The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  look  at  leadership  as  an  aspect  of  formal  organization,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  functions  of  organization  as  they  relate  to  leadership.  Lead- 
ership can  be  better  understood  when  we  define  the  type  of  group  in  which 
it  functions.  I  will  discuss  responsibility  as  the  prerequisite  for  lead- 
ership, then  consider  some  variables  which  influence  both  the  leader  and 
the  group. 

I.   PROBLEMS  OF  DEFINITION 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  understandable  definition  of  leadership 
it  must  be  removed  from  the  broad,  vague  realm  of  social  interaction*  In 
much  of  the  literature  the  word  group,  organization,  and  institution  are 
used  interchangeably  or  are  defined  in  the  same  terms.  An  example  of 
this  can  be  seen  in  the  following  definition:   "Leadership  is  an  aspect 
of  group  life,  an  institution  which  develops  in  all  types  of  social  organ- 
izations, a  form  which  is  recognized  and  more  or  less  accepted  by  all 
members  of  organizations."? 

Even  when  a  definition  of  "group"  is  given  we  have  little  or  no 
clue  to  the  nature  of  leadership.  Fichter,  whose  definition  of  group 
has  previously  quoted,  says,  "Groups  within  a  society  are  distinquished 
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from  one  another  mainly  by  their  central  functions.    "Central  Function" 
can  evidently  be  determined  by  the  following:   (l)  structure  (degree  of 
organization),  (2)  roleB  (degree  of  social  demands),  (5)  reciprocal  re- 
lations (degree  of  communication),  (4)  stsndards  of  behavior  (degree  ex- 
pected by  members),  (5)  values  (degree  in  which  social  values  are  shared), 
and  (6)  goals  (degree  in  which  they  direct  behavior).* 

It  seems  obvious  that  unless  you  define  leadership  in  terms  of  a 
apecific  organization  you  can  only  talk  about  leadership  function  in 
general.   Stogdill  says  that  the  minimal  social  conditions  which  permit 
the  existence  of  leadership  are  the  following: 

1.  a  group  (of  two  or  more  persons) 

2.  a  common  task  (or  goal  oriented  activities) 

5.  differentiation  of  responsibility  (some  of  the  members  have 
different  duties) 

The  important  part  of  this  statement  is  that  at  least  one  member 

must  have  responsibilities  which  differ  from  those  of  the  other  members. 

Stogdill  maintains  that  if  all  members  performed  the  same  duties  in  the 

same  way  leadership  could  not  emerge. 

A  leader  then  is  a  person  who  becomes  differentiated  from  other 
members  in  terms  of  the  influence  he  exerts  upon  the  goal  setting 
and  goal  achievement  activities  of  the  organization... .It  would 
appear  that  leadership  and  organization  are  derived  from  a  common 
factor  or,  viewed  from  a  different  light,  that  leadership  is  an 
aspect  of  organization.' 

This  view  of  leadership  does  not  say  how  many  leaders  an  organ- 
ization may  have;  whether  their  influence  will  be  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent; or  if  it  will  be  for  good  or  evil  of  the  organization  or  its 
members.  It  does  indicate  that  if  we  can  say  something  about  the  area 
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or  function  of  responsibility  ve^will  be  pin-pointing  lesdership  functions. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  see  what  place  responsibility  has  in 
organization  and  determine  if  it  sheds  any  light  on  the  nature  of  leader- 
ship functions. 

II.   LEADERSHIP  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

In  a  formal  organization  defining  responsibility  becomes  pert  of 
the  structure  of  organization.   In  discussing  personnel  management  Jucius 
says,  that  an  understanding  of  responsibility  ia  not  a  simple  thing. 

By  responsibility  is  mesnt,  first,  the  obligation  to  do  an 
assigned  task,  and,  second,  the  obligation  to  someone  for  the 
assignment.   But  what  ia  meant  by  obligation  and  how  far  does 
it  extend?   Thie  implies  a  willingness  to  accept,  for  whatever 
rewards  one  may  see  in  the  situation,  the  burden  of  a  given 
task  and  the  risks  which  attend  in  the  event  of  failure.  Be- 
cauae  of  the  rewards  and  penalties  involved,  it  is  highly  es- 
sential to  specify  the  limits  of  responsibility.® 

In  a  formal  organization,  like  the  military,  responsibilities 
ere  determined  by  the  assignment  of  personnel  to  particular  positions 
in  accordance  with  rank  and  millitary  occupational  speciality.   An  as- 
signment of  an  individual  indicates  where  he  is  plsced  in  the  organization. 
Who  he  is  responsible  to,  end  what  he  is  responsible  for,  is  generally 
outlined  by  organizational  and  operational  charta.  Responsibility  in- 
dicated the  obligations  <f  tasks  he  is  to  perform  and  personnel  with  whom 
he  is  to  work.  This  organizstional  framwork  defines  the  limits  of  re- 
sponsibility snd  relationships  with  superiors  end  subordinates.   It  would 
appear  that  the  function  of  a  leader,  in  regarda  to  the  influence  he  exerts 
upon  the  gosl  setting  and  goal  achievement  activities,  would  be  limited 
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in  degree  and  nature.  Formal  organizations  that  define  responsibilities 
and  working  relations  seem  to  facilitate  the  function  of  leadership.  There 
are,  however,  other  aspects  of  organization  that  must  be  brought  into  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  recognized  that  missions,  activities  and  goals  of  an  organ- 
ization change  or  receive  varied  degrees  of  emphasis.  This  produces  a 
number  of  variables  that  must  be  considered. 

III.   VARIABLES  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

To  be  realistic  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  st«p  further.  Organization 
is  a  two  way  process.   Along  with  the  organization  expectations  are  expec- 
tations the  members  set  up  for  each  other  and  for  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 

Instead  of  designated  responsibilities,  tasks  members  are  expect- 
ed to  do,  there  are  work  accomplishments  which  he  actually  performs.  In 
like  manner,  the  designated  work  relationships,  persons  to  whom  he  is  ac- 
countable and  with  whom  he  is  expected  to  work,  may  differ  from  the  actual 
work  relationships.  This  produces  a  type  of  informal  organization  not 
contained  in  manuels,  organization  and  operation  charts.  According  to 
Stogdill,  informal  organization  comes  about  because  of  the  following  dis- 
crepancies: (a)  between  work  performance  and  responsibilities  as  defined, 
and  (b)  between  informal  interactions  and  formally  defined  interaction.' 

Writers  in  the  field  of  group  dynamics  try  to  determine  the 
criteria  that  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  differentiation  of  any  group. 
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Bales  proposes  the  following  criteria  for  group  influence* 

1.  The  differential  degree  to  which  members  have  access  to 
resources. 

2.  The  differential  degree  to  whcih  they  have  control  (power) 
over  other  persons. 

5.  The  differential  degree  to  which  they  have  importance  or 
prestige. 

4.  The  differential  degree  of  solidarity  or  identification 
each  has  with  the  group. 1° 

Organization,  the  structure  of  a  group,  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
system  of  expectation  regarding  differential  responsibilities  and  re- 
lationships among  its  members.  The  maintenance  of  this  organization  as 
well  as  the  accomplishment  of  goalB  is  dependent  upon  the  individual 
cooperation  and  performance  in  relation  to  their  different  responsibil- 
ities. Organization  will  in  a  large  degree  determine  leadership  influ- 
ence. The  function  of  leadership  or  authority  are  but  measures  of  aspects 
of  organization.  The  existence  of  variables  within  this  structure  also 
define  the  function  of  leadership. 

Individuals  look  at  organization  structure  and  leaders  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  To  some  it  gives  security  and  provides  stimulus  to  advance- 
ment, to  others  it  appears  as  a  barrier  to  adequate  recognition  and  full 
participation.  As  the  formal  organization  limits  the  individual  bo  the 
individual  limits  the  organization. 

Many  members  are  limited  in  their  capacity,  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, and  to  interact  with  other  members.  Leadership  affects  the  organ- 
izational structure  when  a  member  who  is  highly  skilled  in  his  area  of 
responsibility  lacks  the  ability  to  get  along  with  other  members.  Just 
as  the  organization  and  situation  affect  leaders  and  members,  so  the 
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individual  and  the  leader  effect  the  organization.  The  responsibility 

structure  in  organizations  and  individuals  appear  as  a  common  factor  for 
leaders  to  consider* 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ITS  MEMBERS 

It  is  apparent  that  any  study  or  understanding  of  leadership  must 
not  only  concern  itself  with  the  differention  of  responsibility  but  also 
relationships  of  variables  in  interaction.  As  was  indicated  previously, 
in  order  to  gain  insight  into  the  problems  of  leadership,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  a  "concrete  group"  and  see  the  leader  in  relation  to  the 
type  of  organization  within  which  he  exists. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

According  to  Pigors,  a  study  of  leadership  must  consider:  "(a)  the 
leader,  (b)  the  members  as  individuals,  (c)  the  group  as  a  functioning 
organization,  and  (d)  the  situation."   It  will  be  beneficial  if  we  can 
reduce  Pigors  four  categories  of  consideration  in  leadership  to  two: 
(1)  the  individual  (leader  and  member),  and  (2)  the  organization  (group- 
situation).  This  I  feel  is  in  keeping  with  recent  research  findings  in 
leadership. 

A  given  group  is  involved  in  one  of  two  situations,  both  of  which 
compliment  each  other. ..."Any  given  behavior  in  a  group  may  have  sig- 
nificance both  for  goal  achievement  and  for  maintenance.  Both  may  be 
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served  simultaneously  by  the  actions  of  a  member."   This  is  what  is 

often  recognized  by  the  psychologist,  sociologist  and  psychoanlists  as 

the  situational  or  group  context  of  leadership. 5  If  we  continue  to  look 

at  a  formal  organization  we  will  see  the  group- situation  as  one  involv- 
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ing  a  basic  need....  "The  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  continuity  of 
the  system  itself."^  The  eame  can  be  said  about  the  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  the  group. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  leader ahip  as  being  "person  centered" 
recent  research  discusses  the  leader  in  the  nature  of  "group  property." 
The  tendency  today,  according  to  Thelen,  is  to  think  of  leadership  as  a 
team;  "the  ideal  team  for  leadership  is  the  total  group,"-*  One  who  leads, 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  "central  figure"  or  leader ,.. ."without  prohibiting 
other  members  in  the  group  from  performing  leadership  functions  in  various 
ways  and  at  various  times,  in  the  life  of  the  group."   There  is  stress 
on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  individual  (leader  or  member)  within  the 
organization.   Both  the  individual  and  the  organization  are  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  continuity  of  "self". 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  am  going  to  examine  the  needs  of 
the  organization  and  the  individual.  I  will  point  out  that  there  is  an 
area  of  conflict  between  the  organization  and  the  individual.   I  will 
illustrate  how  both  depend  upon  the  leader,  and  how  the  respect  for  in- 
dividual personality  holds  the  clue  to  the  problem  of  leadership. 

II.   ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Organizations  are  made  up  of  individuals.   In  fact,  individuals 
create  organizations.  In  this  sense  they  are  creatures  and  servants  of 
the  people.   Organizations  usually  come  into  being  so  they  can  bring 
some  order  to  the  world,  that  individuals  may  fulfill  their  needs  and 
achieve  their  goals.   Organizations,  like  partitions  in  a  house,  once 
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constructed,  they  place  certain  restrictions  on  us.   We  also  permit 
organizations  to  coerce  us  into  behaving  in  a  certain  manner.   Thus, 
organization  as  a  dynamic  process,  a  course  of  behavior  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  goal,  appears  as  a  threat  to  the  security,  freedom  and 
human  dignity  of  the  individual.  The  Importance  of  this  struggle  is  ev- 
ident in  all  forms  of  life.  In  discussing  the  "Rise  of  Social  Man"  Nisbet 
points  to  the  problem  and  the  concern: 

V 

The  spectacle  of  the  individual  caught  treacherously  in  a 
world  of  shifting  norms  is  not  merely  a  widespread  theme  in 
literature;  it  has  become  a  basic  theoretical  problem  of  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  The  "lost  individual," 
to  use  Dewey's  phrase,  is  a  creature  of  as  much  concern  to  the 
psychology  of  a  Horney,  as  to  the  theology  of  a  Niebuhr  or 
Demant. ' 

Why  is  man's  relationship  to  "organization"  such  a  problem?  To 

get  an  insight  into  "man  versus  organization,"  it  will  be  necessary  to 

take  a  closer  look  at  both.  Many  problems  of  leadership  come  into  focus 

when  we  look  at  what  happens  when  individuals  and  organizations  try  to 

adapt  to  each  other.  I  feel  that  the  great  problems  in  leadership  are: 

(1)  what  form  of  structure  will  we  permit  to  exist  in  organization,  and 

(2)  what  consideration  will  we  give  to  the  individual.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  both  the  individual  and  the  organization  are  dynamic  organisms. 

III.  UNDERSTANDING  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Studies  in  social  science  confirm  the  fact  that  the  individual 
cannot  develop  or  even  continue  to  exist  without  some  form  of  social 
organization.   Likewise,  an  organization  needs  individuals  to  carry  out 
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its  purpose  it  it  is  to  become  something  other  than  "an  organization  on 
paper."  A  look  at  the  direction  and  development  of  individual  personal- 
ity in  our  culture,  if  it  is  given  as  much  freedom  of  expression  aa  de- 
sired, exhibts  the  following  trends: 

1.  Individuals  tend  to  develop  from  receiving  and  incorporat- 
ing aspects  of  culture  as  an  infant,  to  controlling,  using,  rede- 
fining, and  helping  others  incorporate  these  aspects  of  culture  as 
an  adult. 

2.  Individuals  develop  from  being  capable  of  behaving  only  in 
a  few  ways  and  in  a  rigid  -Banner  as  an  infant  to  being  capable  of 
beheving  in  many  different  ways  and  in  a  flexible  manner  as  an 
adult. 

5«  Individuals  develop  from  being  in  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  family  and  society  as  an  infant,  to  occupying  a  more  equal 
and/or  Buperordinate  position  in  the  family  and  society  as  an 
adult. 

4.  Individuals  develop  from  a  state  of  high  dependence  on 
others  as  an  infant,  to  a  state  of  independence  and  finally  to 
a  state  of  interdependence  in  their  society  as  an  adult." 

Each  individual  in  our  culture  faces  the  problem  of  balance  be- 
tween dependence,  independence  and  interdependence.  The  degree  of  bal- 
ance often  depends  on  the  satisfaction  of  basic  needs.  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  stated  that 
American  management  had  failed  to  provide  workers  with  the  satisfactions 
that  their  faith  holds  in  the  American  economic  system.  He  lists  the 
following  needs: 


1.  The  need  of  a  man  to  be  recognized  as  a  man,  to  be  known 
and  appreciated  as  a  human  being. 

2.  The  need  to  achieve— to  meet  a  goal,  break  a  record— and 
have  this  achievement  recognized. 

J.  The  opportunity  for  growth  and  self-improvement. 

4.  The  need  to  belong— to  be  a  member  of  a  team  an  insider. 

5»  The  opportunity  to  contribute— to  have  a  chance  to  rise 
out  of  himself  and  do  something  for  somebody  else  in  the  course 
of  his  job. 9 
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The  direction  and  development  of  the  individual  will  be  deter- 
mined in  some  degree  by  the  way  hie  needs  are  met  in  hie  work-orgsnize- 
tion.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  look  at  the  direction  of  development 
in  organization. 

IV.  UNDERSTANDING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

According  to  Argyrie,  when  we  look  at  the  development  of  an  ef- 
ficient organization  as  conceived  by  scientific  management  principles, 
and  disregard  the  growth  of  individual  personality,  the  following  would 
take  place. 

1.  Most  individuals  would  be  assigned  to  jobs  which  would 
tend  to  permit  them  little  control  over  their  workaday  world, 

2*  Place  them  in  a  situation  where  their  passivity  rather 
than  initiative  would  frequently  be  expected, 

5.  Force  them  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  a  minimum 
degree  of  fludity, 

4.  Tend  to  emphasize  the  expression  of  one  (or  perhaps  a 
few)  of  the  agents'  relatively  minor  abilities, 

5.  Make  them  feel  dependent  upon  other  agents  (e.g.,  upon 
the  boss).10 

Looking  at  the  developmental  process  and  end  result  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  organization  they  are,  at  crucial  points,  fundamental- 
ly different  and  even  in  opposition  to  one  another.  When  we  realize 
that  the  individual  and  the  organization  must  survive  and  live  together 
we  have  arrived  at  the  fundamental  problem  of  organization  and  their 
leaders. 

An  organization,  through  its  agents  and  particularly  its 
leaders  must  somehow  see  to  it  that  the  fusion  of  the  individ- 
ual obtains  the  mazimal  expression  of  his  personality  that  is 
possible  and  that,  simultaneously,  the  organization  has  its  de- 
mands fulfilled  at  the  highest  possible  level.11 
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What  then  has  been  done  in  order  that  organization  and  the  in- 
dividual live  in  Borne  degree  of  peace,  and  at  the  sane  time  achieve 
their  objectives  and  maintain  themselves?  According  to  Argyris  the 
following  organization  process  can  be  established  (these  are  listed  in 
detail  because  they  give  direction  and  content  to  leadership  functions): 

1.  A  workflow  process  whose  purpose  is  to  define  the  exact 
behavior  required  by  the  agents  of  the  organization  to  produce 
its  product  or  to  perform  its  service; 

2.  A  reward  and  penalty  process  whose  purpose  is  to  reward 
those  agents  who  behave  as  the  organization  requires  and  punish 
those  agents  who  do  not; 

J.  An  authority  process  (l)  to  coordinate,  control,  and  di- 
rect the  agents,  (2)  to  compel  attention  to  the  organizational- 
ly relevant  and  to  the  personality  needs  of  the  agents,  and  (5) 
to  maintain  a  constant  vigil  over  the  fusion  process  between 
the  agents  and  their  jobs; 

4.  A  perpetuation  process  whose  purpose  is  to  maintain  and 
replenish  in  quantity  and  quality  the  basic  resources  that  go 
to  make  up  organizations  (i.e.,  men,  materials,  and  ideas); 

5«  An  identification  process  whose  purpose  is  (1)  to  se- 
lect and  define  clearly  understood  emotionally  toned  symbols, 
concepts,  or  other  such  aspects,  (2)  to  help  individual  agents 
identify  with  the  organization  as  a  whple,  which  in  turn,  (5) 
automatically  helps  define  the  uniqueness  of  the  organization 
to  "outsiders"  in  the  larger  environment  in  which  it  is  imbed- 
ded; 

6.  A  communication  process  to  provide  ways,  media,  and 
paths  for  communication  among  the  agents; 

7.  A  statue  process  which  provides  for  the  ranking  of  agents, 
materials,  and  ideaB  in  terms  of  their  importance  or  prestige. 1* 

This  dynamic  concept  of  organization  lists  independent  processes 
that  exist  in  a  "state  of  interdependence"  since  each  process  ia  de- 
pendent on  the  other.  Thus,  organization  structure  (group- situation) 
determines  the  individual's  (leader-member)  role. 
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V.  THE  LEADERSHIP  ROLE 

What  does  this  scheme  of  organization  have  to  say  about  the  in- 
dividual and  leadership.  First,  individuals  are  dependent  on  the  leader. 
In  most  formal  organization  individuals  are  involved  in  a  workflow  pro- 
cess, generally  specialized,  which  is  his  responsibility  within  the 
organization.  The  individual  is  dependent  upon  the  "leader"  to  provide 
the  missing  proceesess  of  organization;  authority,  reward  and  penalty, 
perpetuation,  identification,  and  coianunication.  Therefore,  Individuals 
are  placed  in  a  dependency  relationship  to  the  "leader"  in  order  to  create 
a  unified,  self-maintaining  work-group.  Second,  the  leader  holds  the  key 
to  "holeness",  an  oportunity  for  the  individual  to  express  hie  personal- 
ity. The  developing  personality,  as  we  stated  before,  seeks  to  express 
as  many  abilities,  needs  and  sentiments  as  possible.  It  is  through  job 
assignment  and  work  relationships  that  the  individual  is  provided  an 
opportunity  to  express  himself  in  the  manner  needed.  The  leader  is  con- 
sidered, both  by  organization  and  the  individual,  to  hold  the  key  to 
these  needs. 

In  the  modern  complex  organization  we  have  developed  "job  apecial- 
ization"  and  a  well  defined  "chain  of  command."  This  type  of  organization 
fosters  dependence,  submissiveness  and  leader-centeredness.  This  often 
produces  and  provides  the  basis  for  conflict,  hostility,  frustration 
and  tension  within  the  individual  and  the  organization.  The  leader  is 
looked  upon  as  a  "magic  helper"  to  make  these  problems  disappear.  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  leader  is  considered,  he  is  considered. 
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Organization  considers  the  leader  a  prime  factor  in  goal  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance.  The  individual  depends  on  the  leader  for  personal 
goal  achievement  and  maintenance  of  self  integrity.  The  ability  of  the 
leader ,  to  successfully  fulfill  his  responsibilities  to  the  organization 
and  the  individual,  is  judged  in  terms  of  his  effectiveness  to  meet  the 
deep  needs  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

An  Investigation  into  the  research  of  leadership  indicates  that 
"truth,  as  well  as  error  can  be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  social  pressures." 

I .   SUMMARY 

An  early  thesis,  "The  Great  Man"  theory  of  leadership,  stated 
that  it  was  the  leader  who  possessed  unusual  traits,  led  events  and 
moulded  situations. 

The  antithesis  waB  the  situationist  development,  stating  that  it 
was  the  situation  that  determined  what  a  leader  should  be  and  do. 

The  synthesis,  generally  developed  by  social  scientists,  em- 
phasized the  needs  of  the  group  as  the  motivating  factor  for  leadership. 

The  results  of  all  the  studies  in  the  field  of  leadership  tend 
to  confuse  as  well  as  clarify  the  problem  of  leadership.  Much  of  the 
confusion  is  brought  about  by  the  testing  of  groups.   Groups  that  exist 
in  the  class  room,  gangs,  camps,  factories  and  with  all  ages  and  sex. 
Many  studies  have  been  conducted  in  highly  formalized  groups  like  the 
military.   Other  studies  have  been  conducted  from  temporary  groups 
constructed  under  laboratory  conditions.  The  method  of  studying  groups 
and  the  lack  of  agreement  of  definition  of  terms  make  it  difficult  to 
evaluate  many  of  the  studies  that  have  been  made. 

Although  it  is  difficult,  it  is  necessary  to  sift  out  what  is 
considered  the  "core"  of  the  research  material  and  try  to  bring  it  into 
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perspective. 

II.   CONCLUSIONS 

Individual  personality  is  the  "core"  of  research  in  leadership, 
whether  of  the  leader  or  group  members.   Respect  for  individual  personal- 
ity is  the  "key"  to  the  successful  leader.   Organizations,  which  depend 
on  people,  must  recognize  the  supreme  importance  of  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual personality. 

The  individual  as  a  leader  undoubtedly  has  some  characteristics 
which  distinguish  him  from  other  members,  regardless  of  the  group  or  the 
situation. 

Speaking  roughly,  in  leadership,  personality  factors  are  probably 
ten  times  as  important  as  all  aptitude  and  proficiency  factors  com- 
bined; but  these  are  relatively  unknown  scientific  qualities. 

Psychologists  suspect  that  personality  can  be  broken  down  into 
four  or  five  areas  of  difference.   But  they  have  not  reached  univer- 
sal agreement  as  to  what  are  these  four  of  five  basic  factors.  The 
majority  see  evidence  in  favor  oft 

1.  An  energy-drive  factor 

2.  A  social  adaptiveness  factor 
J.  An  emotional- control  factor 

4.  An  ethical  factor— "Conscience"  for  short. * 

Certainly  they  type  of  leader  chosen  envolves  the  task  and  the 
situation  of  the  group.  It  is  also  reasonable  and  consistent  with  ex- 
perience that  more  than  one  person  can  perform  leadership  functions. 
There  is,  however,  no  one  leadership  theory  that- is  going  to  adequately 
describe  the  shifting  and  dynamic  concept  of  human  personality. 
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III.   EMERGING  VIEWS  IN  LEADERSHIP 

The  leader  and  organization.  The  need  for  leaders,  and  effective 
leadership,  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  organization  structure.  What 
specific  changes  in  organization  is  necessary  to  provide  for  effective 
leadership  is  difficult  to  say.  The  direction  in  which  changes  should  be 
made  are  becoming  increasingly  clear* 


Today,  the  exercise  of  leadership  is  almost  wholly  dependent  in 
getting  others  to  want  to  go  along.   This  calls  for  persuasion  rather 
than  fear  psychology,  for  democratic  rather  than  automatic  controls, 
for  equalitarian  rather  than  authoritarian  leaders. 


The  leader  an  individual.  A  leader  is  responsible  for  how  he  af- 
fects other  people.  Self-reflection,  self-education  and  examination  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  How  does  the  leader  consider  himself?  Does  he 
think  of  himself  as  a  pusher  or  a  helper,  an  aggressor  or  a  supporter,  a 
mover  or  an  encourager?  At  the  end  of  a  days  work  does  his  self-reflection 
answer  such  questions  as:  "Did  I  prove  my  point?"  "Did  I  persuade  others 
correctly?"   "Did  I  give  the  right  advice?"  Or  is  his  interest  in  such 
questions  as:  "Am  I  listening  to  what  he  told  me?"   "Do  I  see  the  problem 
from  his  point  of  view?"   "Do  I  sense  his  feelings  regarding  this  issue?" 
"Have  I  helped  him  clarify  his  ideas  and  feelings  so  that  he  may  make  his 
own  decision?"  '  Freeman  comments  on  what  leadership  is  not  measured  by 
then  he  says... "It  comes  rather  from  the  study  of  what  affects  their 
personality  and  behavior  have  upon  the  group  activitiee  they  lead.  In 
final  analysis,  leadership  is  measured  by  the  led." 
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The  leader  and  individuals,  A  leader  who  understands  people  has 
a  power  greater  than  any  delegated  by  his  position.  The  leader  must 
understand  people.   He  must  understand  that  most  people  desire  to  be 
"mature, H  fully  developed  personalities.  They  want  to  be  socially  ac- 
cepted. They  want  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  group,  that  they  are 
needed,  that  they  have  a  value  in  themselves. 

Due  to  the  variance  in  the  degree  of  maturity  of  each  individual, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  leader  create  an  atmosphere  that  is  congenial. 
An  atmosphere  in  which  individuals  feel  free  to  brinj  out  any  attitudes 
and  feelings  they  may  have,  no  matter  how  unconventional,  absurd,  or 
contradictory  they  may  be.  If  the  leader  thinks  that  limits  should  be 
set,  they  should  be  set  on  the  way  an  individual  behaves  not  the  way  he 
feels.  If  the  leader  respects  the  dignity  of  eaoh  individual,  accepts 
him  as  a  human  being,  whether  he  approves  or  disaproves  of  his  feelings, 
values,  and  needs  he  is  well  on  his  way  toward  good  communication.-' 

Leaders  and  organizations  must  never  forgat  that  it  is  the  in- 
dividual member  that  they  rely  upon  to  be  successful. 
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Monograph  by  George  R.  Young  "Contempary  Research  r'indings  in  Leadership" 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  examine  research  findings  in  the 
field  of  leadership  to  determine:  (l)  wnat  trie  areas  of  agreement  are  in 
t.is  field,  and  (2)  what  is  the  main  concern  in  the  program  of  leadership. 

The  subject  of  leadership  and  the  search  for  leaders  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  aspects  of  American  life.  Leadership  was  found  to  be  the  first  choice 
in  the  list  of  ten  most  significant  executive  abilities  and  personal  char- 
acteristics required  for  effective  executive  performance.  Research  in  the 
field  of  leadership  is  taking  place  in  some  two  dozen  specialized  research 
centers  in  the  United  States.   In  addition    the  armed  forces  have  their 
own  researcn  centers.   The  reason  for  research  is  the  crying  need  for  leaders 
both  in  the  civilian  and  military  communities. 

In  our  society  we  believe  chat  leaders  are  made,  not  oorn.  Therefore 
education  is  important.  Research  by  one  group  snowed  that  there  are  three 

>ea  of  leaders;  (l)  Those  persons  who  are  ahead  of  their  group;  (2)  The 
person  wno  by  designation  is  the  head  of  his  group;  and  {'})   The  person  Who 
emerges  in  a  given  situation  as  capable  of  helping  the  group,  he  is  a  head 
of  his  group.  This  study  limited  itself  to  the  study  of  the  last  two  groups. 

One  of  the  problems  whioh  confronts  our  society  in  t.iis  area  is  the 
relation  oetween  leadership  and  dictators. iip  within  a  democracy.   The  loader 
must  be  the  head,  but  at  the  same  time  freedom  must  exist  for  the  subordinates. 
Every  group  has  some  form  of  organization,  and  a  leader  is  described  as  one 
who  facilitates  group  action  toward  a  goal  by  structuring  the  group's  behavior 
in  directing  it  to  achieve  its  objective. 

In  his  chapter  on  Leadership  "phenomena"  Young  states  that  there  are 
three  factors  x.o   consider!  (a)  the  leader,  (b)  the  situation,  and  (c)  the 
follower,  he  says  tnat  these  must  be  dealt  with  simultaneously.  Most  studies 
of  leadership  speak  of  leadership  traits,  however  most  re;ent  studies  are  not 
as  sure  that  merely  possessing  certain  traits  makes  a  man  a  leader  because 
different  situations  ten4  to  cause  men  with  differing  traits  to  emerge  as 
leaders.  The  third  factor  is  the  group  which  again  will  tend  to  influence 
who  emerges  as  a  leader. 

Young  discusses  the  problem  of  definitions  for  "leauer  anu  group,"  and 
then  discusses  leadership  and  responsibility,  he  sees  responsibility  as 
the  acceptance  of  an  a..si~:;ed  burden  and  carrying  it  to  completion,  he  also 
mentions  that  there  are  variables  which  are  diffioult  to  m;asure,  auoh  as 
. interaction  ol  members  of  the  group  on  one  another,  ana  what  the  members  of 
the  crroup  see  as  their  goal. 

An  organization  is  made  up  of  individuals.   To  understand  it  one  must 
know  the  people  w:.o  make  up  the  wnole.   The  individuals  in  a  -roup  are 
dependent  on  the  leader  to  provide  authority,  reward  and  penalty.   The 
individuals  are  in  a  dependency  relationship  to  the  leader  in  order  to 
have  a  properly  functioning  work--ro.>p.  It  is  to  the  leader  that  the 
individual  expresses  himself  and  fulfills  his  needs.   Therefore  the  leader 
is  a  bridge,  he  fulfills  his  obligations  to  his  organization  ana  he  satisfies 
the  needs  of  the  individual.   Doing  both  successfully  is  the  mark  of  a  good 
leader. 


